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Editorial 


A Good Idea 


A recent letter from Vice President John E. Waller 
contained a suggestion that should prove most valuable 
to all our readers if we are able to follow it. John sug- 
vests that inasmuch as many teachers are unable to at- 
tend reginal workshops or the annual Congress of Cor- 
rection it would be most helpful if they were able to reac 
a good narrative account of the education program at 
the many correctional institutions throughout the country. 


The editor is very strongly inclined to agree that 
this is an excellent suggestion. This impression is rein- 
forced by several letters he has received recently express- 
ing pleasure and gratitude for the insight and help the 
Journal gives those correctional educators who have 
recently joined the ranks. 


A few correctional educators have been fortunate 
enough to see several educational programs in operation: 
the majority have to be content with reading about what 
is being done in institutions other than their own. 


However the fruition of this splendid idea depends 
on YOU. Before we can print such articles we must have 
your manuscript about the program at your institution. 
Put it high on the urgent list on your reminder pad now. 
Or better still, perhaps. if you have sufficient rank to do 
so, order one of the members of your staff to write the 
article. But, please do it. 


At the risk of being thought tautologically boring. 
I must once more call to your attention our need for 
manuscripts. Our Journal can be only as good as the 
articles printed in it. Past issues have contained many 
excellent articles that have made splendid contributions 
to our readers. We want to continue to bring to our 
members the best in information and new ideas. We will 
carefully consider each manuscript submitted. As I 
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have said before, it need not be concerned solely with 
education: our readers are. and ought to be, interested 
in many other phases of correctional work. 

While most of the manuscripts should, of necessity. 
he constructive, there is certainly room in any journal 
for an occasional article written while the author has 
mislaid his rose-colored glasses. It is no Delphian trade 
eecret that the correctional educator is not always one 
of the annointed, he does not always sit at the right side. 
Unfortunately, he is seldom one of the overpaid and 
underworked plutocracy. Frequently he may be a tol- 
erated minion who is unaware of the 40-hour week. In 
some institutions it is difficult to find him in the con- 
demned warehouse called the school because he may be 
doing custodial duty in the mess hall, or moving inmates 
lines, or making shakdowns, or censoring 
running the library, or counseling inmates. 
group therapy classes, or conducting tour groups. or 
talking to college classes or civic groups, or serving on 
classification, or sitting on punishment boards. or super- 
vising intramural sports, or picking the rubble beap: 
for materials, or begging for books and supplies. or 
doing any one of a dozen other “educational” tasks. 
This is the same fellow who may be passed over for pro- 
motion to better administrative jobs because his institu- 
tional background is so “narrow”. But he is that indomi- 
table chap who with too large a student load, too small 
a staff, too limited a budget, and too inadequate a build- 
ing, continues to do a superlative job. Yes, you can write 
about what the correctional educator does. or what he 
doesn’t do. or what he shouldn’t do, what he is able to 
do, or what he is unable to do, and you may be sure of 
this: if it is printed in the Journal he will find time 
somewhere to read it and to think about it. 


letters. or 
or leading 


Correctional Institutions And The Youthful Drug Addict 


Dr. Glenn M. Kendall. Director 
N. Y. State Dept. Correction Reception Center 
Elmira, N. Y. 


The Reception Center receives all 16-to-21-year-old 
male offenders who are committed to State correctional 
institutions. After a period of about two and one-ha!f 
months of study and observation, they are transferred to 
other institutions. The Center opened in November, 1945. 
Until 1948, we received very few drug addicts. However. 
hy 1951. drug users comprised about 22% of our intake. 
! am glad to say that there has been a gradual reduction. 
and during the fiscal year just closed (March 31, 1956) 
only 10% of the intake were drug users. The medical 
etafl at the Center believe they notice a new attitude. 
also, on the part of most young men received during the 
past year. Formerly, it seemed to be the smart thing to 
play around with drugs,—now they say contemptuousiy. 
“Only dopes fool with the stuff.” 


In the ten years the Center has been open, we have 
received 1427 drug users. I wish it were possible for me 
to present the results of some intensive research on this 
group. Unfortunately. our case load is too heavy for us 
to undertake a research program. I would call attention 
to one or two characteristics of the drug users received 
at the Center. Many of them (probably most) have al- 
ready been at Riverside or Lexington or Warwick or 
have received treatment at private clinics, etc. A good 
many also were rejected for treatment at Riverside. My 
point is that I think that it is accurate to say that the 
majority of youthful drug users we receive in correctional 
institutions are those who have not responded to treat- 
ment and probably represent those who, although des- 
perately in need of intensive treatment, are the least 
amenable to psychotherapy. This is frequently the con- 
clusion of our psychiatrist. 


Now, what can correctional institutions do to re- 
habilitate drug addicts in the 16-to-2l-year-old-age-group ? 
Like other: questions relating to the drug traffic and the 
drug addict, this one has no easy or positive answer. 
I certainly did not feel competent to deal with this sub- 
ject on my own. Therefore, | addressed a short ques- 
tionnaire to the following superintendents of refomatories 
in the New York State Department of Correction: 
Henrietta Additon, Westfield State Farm: Leroy Weaver, 
Elmira Reformatory; Donald Scarborough, New York 
State Vocational Institution; Fred Brumell. Woodbourne 
Correctional Institution: Joseph Conboy. Great Meadow 
Correctional Institution. 


All of thesa people were good enough to reply and 


the replies showed much thought and deep concern about 
the problem. The replies also revealed a lack of fixed 
convictions or final answers as to how youthful drug 
addicts can best be rehabilitated. 


Although we have no pat answers, there was re- 
markable agreement in our thinking. The replies were 
unanimous, or nearly so, on every point raised. The first 
question which arises is whether young drug addicts 
should be committed to a correctional institution at all 
Our group agrees unanimously that where drug addiction 
is the only reason for commitment, without other crimes 
or delinquencies, such persons should not be committed 
to a correctional institution. Certainly many of them 
should be in an institution or hospital, but it does not 
seem right or proper to commit to a correctional or 
penal institution persons whose difficulties are solely due 
to the use of drugs. However, such cases constitute a 
small proportion of the drug usersreceived. Most of 
them have committed crimes before their drug addiction 
and, of course, many of them have committed crimes to 
support their drug habit. 

Once committed, should youthful drug addicts be 
segregated from other inmates? Our group again was 
practically unanimous in stating that they saw no reason 
for segregating drug users in the institution. In fact, 
all but one felt that it would be definitely a mistake to 
do so. If we received drug users who were suffering from 
withdrawal symptoms, certainly segregation until such 
withdrawal period is over would be in order. However. 
hy the time they reach us, they have completed the with- 
drawal period. 


It seems to us that segregating drug users in an 
institution is definitely detrimental to the addict since it 
only emphasizes his drug usage and leads to constant 
exchange of experiences about drugs. It also sets them 
apart as different from other people and tends to stig- 
matize them. 


It is beleived that the addict also definitely gains by 
participating in the regular program with non-drug users. 
The influences in such program are away from talking 
and thinking about drugs and toward more constructive 
activities. 

Futhermore, all the heads of the institutions agree 
that drug users are not troublesome in the institution. 
lu fact, there is definite evidence that the drug addict 
is more amenable to institutional discipline than the av- 
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erage run of inmates. For example, Mr. Scarborough 
states that 93 known drug users in the institution when 
his letter was written, only two were included in the 27 
most seriously disturbed inmates from the point of view 
of disciplinary involvements. From the standpoint of 
behavior, therefore, there is certainly no reason for seg- 
regation. Incidentally, Mr. Scarborough also indicates 
that whereas drug users make up only about 14‘ of 
their population, they constitute about one-third of the 
parole violators. 


There is, of course, the question as to whether drug 
users contaminate the non-drug users in the population. 
While this is difficult to evaluate, our group does not 
feel that such contamination, if any, is at all comm n. 


Westfield, State Farm (reformatory for women 
disagrees, stating, “We have a definite impression that 
drug addiction can be emotionally contagious and that 
there is some tendency for emotionally unstable individ- 
uals who have not previously experienced drugs to become 
intrigued by stories which they hear about them.” On 
this basis, Westfield feels that drug addicts should be 
separated in the institution. However, they go on to 
qualify this by indicating that such segregation should 
not be rigid or permanent, but, rather, that there should 
be a flexible arrangement by which drug users can be 
transferred into the regular population when this seems 
advisable. 


One can only speculate as to whether there is a 
definite difference between the male and the female drug 
addict and whether different methods of institutional 
treatment are indicated. Several interesting points present 
themselves such as the smaller size of the women’s in- 
stitutions, the difference between the sexes, the cottage- 
type institution vs. the congregate men’s institutions, etc. 

Most of the replies indicate a lack of conviction as 
to whether there should be a separate institution for 
youthful drug addicts. Some felt that possibly this would 
be a good thing, but others doubt that the value would 
be worth the cost. 


We come now to the crucial question. namely, “What 
can the correctional institution do to rehabilitate the 
youthful drug addict?” This immediately raises the 
question as to whether there should be a separate pro- 
gram or special program of some kind for drug users 
different from the program for all inmates. Again, our 
group agreed that drug addicts are young people with 
problems -- not a different class entirely. In other words. 
drug addicts are young people who tried to solve or 
alleviate their problems by turning to drugs as other 
inmates try to solve or alleviate their problems by turning 
to alcohol, compulsive car stealing, arson, etc. In most 
cases drug usage is a symptom, not an entity in itself. 
-- rehabilitation should focus on the factors producing 
the symptoms, not on the symptoms. 


The job of correctional institutions is to make a 
thorough study of each young person committed to it. 
analyzing his strength and weaknesses, his problems, his 
potentialities, and his needs. On the basis of this study, 
a program is planned and carried through to help him- 
self to acquire the necessary attitudes, abilities, strength 
of character, etc., to make a satisfactory social adjust- 
ment after release. Certainly some drug addicts are in 
need of psychotherapy, but certainly there are a greai 
many other inmates who are also in need of psycho- 
therapy. Similarly, there are weak inadequate drug ad- 
dicts who need to acquire self-confidence, the feeling 
that they have ability and can learn and develop the 
capacity to handle themselves and to make their way 
in the world. There are also many such weak. inade- 
quate characters who are not drug addicts. 


The basic question is, “What does this youth need 
to enable him to succeed after release?” Drug addicts 
seem to need the same things that many other inmates 
need: namely, resolving their personality problems, 
gaining insight, learning how to get along with people. 
developing desirable goals and the perseverance to work 
toward them in spite of difficulties. 


The fact that refraining from the use of drugs is 
a difficult matter seems to me a problem of degree rather 
than one of kind. It is, of course, quite possible that 
there is a residual effect on the physical makeup, par- 
ticularly the nervous system, which makes the drug user 
a special type of problem. Incidentally, our psychologists 
feel that they note a lack of drive and effect in the drug 
users, particularly in the individual testing situation. 
They feel that this is very possibly a residual effect of 
drug usage even though the youth may not have access 
to drugs for some months. 


However, until the medical profession can provide 
more definite information with regard to the residual 
physical effects of drugs, it is up to us to bring to bear 
on the drug addict, as we should with all inmates, all 
the facilities we can which will help him to understand 
himself and other people better and to handle his pro- 
hlems after release. These facilities include psychotherapy. 
either individual or group, medical treatment, education 
of various kinds, vocational training, recreation, religion. 
constructive discipline, etc. The one area where we are 
very weak is that of psychotherapy since we have so 
few psychiatrists in our institutions. However, we need 
psychiatrists not only for drug users, but for many other 
inmates as well. 


Elmira Reformatory is the only one of our insti- 
tutions af present which is conducting an activity 
specifically designed for drug users, although they are 
not segregated, and participate in the regular program 
also. This special projtet consists of a class which could 
best be called social education with some elements of 
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group therapy. This class includes practically all drug 
users received. The course runs for ten weeks. with an 
additional five weeks for those who voluntarily wish to 
continue. Even with this group, however. the Reformatory 
indicates that their earlier attempts to conduct the class 
largely on the basis of information about and discussion 
of drugs and their effects was not successful and was 
uot well received by drug users. Therefore, at present. 
to quote the Reformatory, “The primary objective of 
the program is to provide a deeper understanding of 
the social and personal adjustments which are neccessary 
for living within normal society ......... The content 
of the program is concerned mainly with the interaction 
of persons involved in satisfying certain basic needs. ... 
These areas are integrated to show the development from 
childhood failures and frustrations, etc.. to adult malad- 
justment. Drug addiction is brought into it as a natural 
consequence of a person’s electing to substitute a defense 
mechanism... .. The main emphasis of the program is 
on the personal and social factors of human behavior. 
- not on drugs as such.” 

This program sounds excellent to me. but I should 
like to see it extended to all inmates since it is these very 
emotional and social factors which have caused most 
of our inmates to fail and which they must learn to 
understand and handle better if they are going to succeed 
in the future. It is a good thing for drug users. but it 
also would be a good thing for all inmates. 


Should drug users be held in an_ institution for 
some particular length of time? Our group is opposed 
to this again on the grounds that we are dealing with 
individuals and that the decision as to length of time 
should depend upon an evaluation of the progress an 
individual makes in determining whether he is ready 
for release. As far as can be determined, there is no 
agreement on the part of medical authorities as to whether 
extended incarceration after the withdrawal period in 
and of itself increases the chances of success after release. 
With the youth group it is possibly more a matter of 
whether they have acquired enough maturity and stability 
to succeed. 

Summarizing, therefore, we can conclude, I think. 
that young drug users make “good” inmates but poor 
parole risks, that segregation, at least in the larger in- 
stitutions, does not seem advisable; and that for the 
most part, their needs, like other inmates, are individual 
and that they should be dealt with on an individual basis, 

Finally, the basic need in attempting to solve the 
drug problem would seem to be research. Until we know 
much more about why certain people turn to drugs. 
what are the real effects of drugs, and how lasting, and 
the answers to many other basic questions, we will con- 
tinue to grope in the dark for the proper methods of 
treatment. Also the most critical part of the job of re- 
habilitation must undoubtedly be done in the community 
after release. 


President Appoints Nominating Committee 


President M. J. Clarke has appointed the following 
Committee to make nominations for officers for the Cor- 
rectional Education Association for the coming year. 


Chairman H.W. McKnight, Superintendent of Vo- 
cational Education, Joliet, Illinois. 


Floyd Bennett, Supervisor of Vocational Education. 
Ionia, Michigan, Donald R. Estes, Supervisor of Educa- 
tion, LaGrange, Kentucky, and Joe A. McKinley, Ass’t. 
Supervisor of Education, Chillicothe. Ohio. 


Mr. McKnight, the Chairman, will announce the 
choice of the Committee at the Los Angeles meeting and 
ballots will be mailed out to the membership early in 


September. 
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Rehabilitation Of The Addict 


(1) 


M. David Diamond 
Riverside Hospital 
Bronx 54, N.Y. 


In general, society views the adolescent drug addict 
as an anti-social, non-conforming individual. The de- 
linquent activities often accompanying drug use would 
seem to confirm such a view. 


However. recent observations indicate that the ado- 
lescent drug addict is aware of and compliant to social! 
demands. Zimmering ard others, on the basis of their 
work at Bellevue Hospital, prior to the establishment of 
Riverside Hospital, concluded that adolescent 
addicts “...show a superficial ease, grace and maturity 
in their interpersonal relationships.” (3, p.237) Psy- 
chological test data on the Bellevue subjects led to the 
similar conclusion that these adolescent drug addicts 
“,. generally show a front of conventional social judg- 
ment.” (3, p.274) A study conducted at Riverside 
Hospital describing the personality of adolescent drug 
addicts as reflected upon standard psychological tes!s 
also indicated that drug addicts perform relatively wel! 
on tests requiring social judgment and social insight. (1) 

This paper presents additional evidence concerning 
the social awareness and conformity of drug addicts as 
demonstrated by their performance upon a psychological 
test. and discusses the implications for rehabilitation of 
drug addicts which follow from these observations. 


drug, 


Thirty adolescent male drug addicts were selected 
as the subjects for this study. This group is essentially 
similar to the general hospital population at Riverside 
Hospital. They ranged in age from 15 to 20 years with 
a mean age of 18.5 in schooling from seventh to twelfth 
grade with a mean highest school grade completed of 9.9. 
and in I.Q. as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale Form 1 from 71 to 136 with a mean 1.Q. of 
98.8. About one-half the subjects were Caucasion, one- 
fourth Negro. and one-fourth of Puerto Rican extraction. 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test which was 
designed to disclose patterns of response to everyday 
interpersonal stress was given to this group (2). The test 
contains a series of 24 cartoon-like pictures each 
depicting two persons who are involved in a mildly frus- 
trating situation. The figure at the left of each picture 
is shown saying certain words which either help to 


describe the frustration of the other individual or which . 


are themselves actually frustrating to him. The person 
on the right is always shown with a blank caption box 
above him. The subject is instructed to examine the 
situations one at a time and write in the blank box the 


first appropriate reply which enters his mind. The basic 
assumption underlying the test is that the subject un- 
consciously or consciously identifies himself with the 
frustrated individual in each pictured situation and pro- 
jects his own bias in the replies given. 

For 12 of the 24 cartoon situations most normal sub- 
jects give particular types of response. The number of 
responses of an individual which agree with the types of 
responses most often given bf normal subjects is called 
the Group Conformity Rating. This rating indicates the 
degree to which the subject conforms to the responses 
of a normal sample. 


The average Group Conformity Rating obtained by 
the male drug addicts was 8.8 while the average ratings 
reported by Rosenzweig for 236 normal males was 8.2. 
Thus the drug addict did even better than the normal 
males. Using statistical techniques we find that the dif. 
ference between the average scores of the patients and 
the normal males is statistically significant (t-2.22). in 
other words the difference found between the groups is 
not the result of chance but is probably a real difference. 

The findings suggest that drug addicts do respond to 
social situations as most normal people do. In fact the 
drug addicts showed a statistically greater degree of 
conformity to cultural norms for behavior in the social 
situations tested than did the average person, that is, the 
normal sample. This further suggests that the addict has 
a strong need for social approval and thus in social 
situations tends to submerge his own individuality. 

Accumulated clinical and administrative experience 
with the patient population of Riverside Hospital tends 
to confirm the findings of this study. Some of the 
implications of the conformity of the adolescent addici 
for hospital management, therapy and aftercare are 
discussed in the following sections. 


Administrative management of the population ai 
Riverside Hospital has predominantly supported the ob- 
servation of at least superficial conformity among this 
patient population. It has become increasingly clear 
through our experience at Riverside Hospital that the 
patients feel most comfortable and respond best when 
they know what is and what is not acceptable hospital 
hehavior. A @laissez faire attitude proves inefficient with 


1 This paper is a revision of a talk delivered at a 
conference on drug addiction at the Bellevue Hospital 
School of Nursing on April 19, 1956. 


such a group since the group then channelizes its be- 
havior back into old modes utilized while in the outside 
environment and is constantly at odds with hospital 
routine. The adolescent addict, like the adolescent in 
general, needs to know what is expected of him and 
when he knows, if the demands are realistic and con- 
sistently enforced, he will usually conform. Only if 
practical demands for acceptable behavior are made with 
a non-punitive yet consistant attitude does the patient 
feel confortable and have a feeling of acceptance and 
belonging. 

A second implication concerns therapy. In the first 
exposure to therapy the typical adolescent addict pro- 
tests that he is “normal.” In the sense of a criterion of 
superficial conformity, as we have shown. he is indeed 
super normal. This initial resistance to therapy in the 
form of a claimed “normality” is utilized by the over- 
whelming majority of adolescent addicts. These addicts 
consequently reject any implied need for psychothera- 
peutic help. Only after facade of normality is penetrated 
ed and underlying tensions and guilts are exposed can the 
addict be treated in psychotherapy. In my judgement 
this initial phase, of penetrating the addict’s apparent 
normality, has proved to be one of the most difficult we 
face in the psychotherapeutic treatment of adolescent 
addicts. 

A final implication of both the findings of this 
study and of clinical experience with this population is 
the tremendous need for post hospital support and reha- 
hilitation. Over and over again in clinical work we find 
the addict who relapses to the usage of drugs after hospi- 
tal discharge to be the individual who returns to his 
old environment and who again conforms to its mores. 
The condemnation of society, and a general inability to 


find other friends, jobs, living facilities and recreational 
facilities all further reinforce the tendency to conform 
to his old way of life. Thus, even if the hospital experi- 
ence has resulted in a substantial lessening of internal 
pressures toward drug use, when the patient returns to 
his old environment, a tendency to return to drug usage 
will inevitably be present. After-care facilities away from 
the instigating environment are needed, such facilities 
as residences, sheltered work shops and work camps 
where the addict is accepted, yet where realistic demands 
can be put upon him, would be a most important com- 
munity contribution toward the permanent elimination 
of drug addiction. 


In summary. we have found the adolescent male 
addict to be a conforming individual with a need for 
social approval. 


Some of the implications of this conformity are: 
for management -to define the limits of behavior anc 
to enforce these limits in a consistant manner; for therapy 
to penetrate the facade of normality built up through 
conformity; for post-hospital rehabilitation - to provide a 
healthier environment to which the addict can conform. 
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Rehabilitation of The Addict 


(2) 


A. Alfred Cohen, Superintendent 
N.Y.S. Training School for Boys 
Warwick, New York 


Conference on Drug Addiction 


Bellevue Hospital-‘School of Nursing 
April 19, 1956 


We, at.the New York State Training School for Boys 
at Warwick, expected that teen-age drug addict to come to 
us long before he actually did. We were aware that the 
problem had begun in Chicago and on the West Coast. 
We were aware that the training schools in the West 
and Mid-West had boys in their program who used drugs 
We were also aware that they didn’t know what to do 
with these boys and, frankly, we couldn’t find much help 
from any other resource. 


In 1950, nine boys came to us with a history of 
drug addiction - at least we believed they were addicts 
at the time. It was only a minor problem since there were 
well over 400 boys at Warwick who gave us much more 
concern. Of the hundreds of boys committed to us in 
1951, despite all the publicity, only 42 boys had a his- 
tory of drug usage. Staff was effected by the stories in 
the press and even our professional staff felt that drastic 
restrictions in program would be advisable 
visits from home, visits to the home by the boys, the num- 
ber and contents of packages delivered through the mail 
and in person. Staff felt that 80% -90% of our boys were 
drug addicts, although the actual figures were 10%. Yes. 
we were caught up in the hysteria of the times. This 
does not mean that the problem wasn’t a severe one 
but we did have to put it in its proper perspective. Our 
first big job was to help staff learn something about the 
various drugs and some of their effects. We called upon 
the Narcotic Breau and received excellent cooperation. 

Before going into treatment, I want to give you a 
few other figures related to intake at Warwick. In 1952. 
of the 425 admitted, we received 15 boys who had been 
exposed to drugs; 11 out of 472 in 1953; Yout of 508 
in 1954; and 1 out of 468 in 1955; thus far, none in 
1956. Thus, since 1950, 87 boys came to Warwick known 
as or suspected of being drug users out of a total of 2694. 

Some youngsters arrived with withdrawal symptoms 
and had to be hospitalized for a short period of time. 
Most of the other boys presented no unusual symptoms. 
Some of the common features were poor health, passive. 
non-aggressive. listless, weak, and verbally adept. We 
soon learned that the treatment of the symptom, and drug 
addiction or possible addiction we felt was merely a 
symptom, would not help. We felt drug usage was a 


- such as: 
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symptom of a personality disorder rather than a disease 
in its own right. The boy had to be seperated from the 
drug and thus a careful program was instituted to prevent 
drug traffic. Packages were restricted to certain items, all 
boys returning from home visits were more carefull) 
searched, packages brought in by visitors were also care- 
fully scrutinized. Despite all precautions, we did find 
a few packets that we assumed contained drugs. We sent 
them to the Police Department’s Narcotics Division Lab- 
oratory for analysis. We were happy to receive the report 
that no drugs were present. Our experience indicates that 
there were few real drug addicts among the youngsters 
coming to Warwick; most were probably psychological 
rather than chemical addicts. However. we were convinced 
that the potentials for drug addiction were present and 
our responsibility was not taken lightly. 


As a group. they were not psycho-neurotics. Our 
findings coincide fairly well with those of the Psychiartric 
Division of Bellevue Hosrital and the Department oi 
Psychiatry. New York Coliege of Medicine. The average 
intellectual level was dull normal, ranging from border- 
line to high I: Q. scores. Interest span was narrow and 
they found it difficult to apply themselves successfully 
to intellectual tasks. General academic retardation was 
evident. Emotionally, they were immature, and _ their 
frustration and anxiety tolerance was low. They were 
not openly aggressive and seemed to repress whatever 
hostile feclings were present. When under pressure, there 
were evidences of anxiety and depression. These boys 
had weak ego development and strong feelings of in- 
feriority and inadequacy. They attempted to compensate 
for these feelings by desires for strength and power. but 
since they were unable to really assert themselves. they 
clung to others for support. They were unable to make 
genuine human identification and thus adequate social 
and interpersonal relationships were disturbed and mini- 
mal. We noted a tendency to regression, a readiness to 
assume a more immature and less socially organized 
form of adaptation. 


The program at Warwick for the known or suspect: 
ed drug user was basically no different than that for 
our general population. 

Time does not permit a detailed description of the 
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Warwick program. However. I would like to give a brief 
outline of some of the things we do. 


It’s very difficult to talk about the program at 
Warwick. The program of 1950 is far different than the 
program of today and the program of today is far 
different than the program of just a few months ago. 
for the past vear and a half, we have had a Research: 
Project of five skilled, multi-disciplined professional 
in program and procedures enable us to make much 
hetter use of our resources. 


The basic philosophy has not changed. We were 
always concerned with an individualized approach and 
with developing each individual to his maximum po- 
tential, We wer always interested in creating a friendly 
community at Warwick where youngsters could feel that 
the adult world was not hostile. where they were treated 
with respect, where they could have a chance to defrost 
and relax, where they could have an opportunity to study. 
to play, to work, where they could have an opportunity 
to be heard and participate in planning their program: 
and their lives. 


Upon admission, every boy is physically examined, 
studied, psychologically tested. observed. and given an 
opportunity to learn as much as possible about his new 
community, its program and resources. Every effort is 


‘made to help prepare him for his new institutional living 


experiences. Physical defects (medical. eye and dental) 
are corrected and careful consideration is given his diet. 
rest and recreation. Diagnosis will determine his cottage 
placement, his study and work assignments. He will be 
placed with adults who are thought to best meet his 
requirements and in peer groups where he can feel 
comfortable. get a feeling of belonging and acceptance. 
He will be given every opportunity to achieve. to restore 
his confidence in himself. 


He is able to earn a visit home 10 weeks after ad- 
mission and other visits every eight weeks. This is part 
of our incentive and testing program.How he uses this 
visit, on his own. is important. We believe youngsters 
require short term goals and believe that rewards are 
more helpful than denial or priveleges. Our youngsters 
lack a feeling of belonging. of acceptance. of being 
wanted and a sense of achievement, status and recognition 
as a person. We do all we can to help them learn to accept 
love and gain a feeling that they are important members 
of our community. Boy, known as drug users. are helped 
to understand that a home visit. so soon after admission. 
is not in their interests and most of the youngsters have 
heen able to accept delayed visits remarkably well. Al- 
though some boys used drugs on these visits, most visits. 
were uneventful. It should be pointed out that our after- 
care department workers visit the homes of our boys.while 
they are at the institution.to help their families. The 
families must be ready to receive the boys upon release 
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and the boys must be helped to return. Foster homes are 
available for those youngsters, who either have no homes 
or whose homes cannot receive or refuse to receive them. 


Periodic case conferences review the progress or 
Jack of progress a youngster is making. Manipulation of 


the program is frequently necessary to better meet the 7 
needs indicated.The stay in the program is indetermi- Jian 


uate and some boys may leave in six, eight, eighteen or 
more months depending upon the boy’s adjustment and > 
total rehabilitation. 


When boys present too great a risk to themselves 
or to other boys, it is possible to transfer them to the 
Annex of State Training Schools where more intensive 
individual help is possible. Over the years, it has been 
found necessary to transfer 5 drug addicts to the Annex. 
Punishment at Warwick means delaying a home visit, 
ntissing a movie or a smoke. or removal from the program 
for a few hours during the evening. We do not have 
discipline work groups or solitary confinement. 


What happened to these boys who have passed 
through the Warwick program? At the time of our first 
study in July 1953. concerning 52 hoys who were admit- 
ted with a history of drugs from October 1, 1950 to 
December 31, 1951, their status was as follows: 


1. Among the active cases, 
]- was at the Training School 
1 - was at the Annex 
3-were AWOL 
and 2- were on pre-parole in the community 
2. On parole - 36 
3. Discharged - 8 
4. Whereabouts unknown - 1 


The boy, who was still at the Training School, was re- 
leased in May 1952 and was returned as a parole violator 
on January 9, 1953. Although his community adjustment 
was poor. there was no evidence of his reverting to the 
use of drugs during his parole period. 


Since we are primarily interested in drug involve- 
ment. the following will be interesting. Of the 44 boys 
released to the community (on parole or discharged) : 


11 boys continued to use drugs 
19 discontinued their use 


14 information was uncertain 


Expressed in terms of percentages, 25° continued to use Y = 
drugs. 43% discontinued drug usage, and 32‘ uncertain. 
We felt that these figures may prove that the majority 
of the boys. who came to us, known or suspected of being 
drug users were not addicts. Using drugs. in many 
instances, may have been on the same level as other gang 
activities. rather than the expression of a deep-seated 
emotional disturbance. At the time of this study, we 
recognized that the period of observation was short. 
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Our latest study, however, made at the beginning of 
this year, for 1950--1956, indicated the following: 


Discharged cases - 66 
Parole or after-care - 16 
Active (including 2 boys at the Annex) - 5 
Grand total - 87 
We have sufficient information to assume that 3! 


of the 66 discharged boys continued the use of drugs 
upon release from the Training School. In 29 cases, there 
is no indication of continued drug usage: in 3 cases. we 
have no information. The number of boys sent to a 
correctional institution or placed on probation hecause 
of a violation of the laws pertaining to the traffic in 
narcotics was 10. Of the 16 continuing under after-care. 
10 seem to be doing well according to available reports. 


News Notes 


A good Educational Program has been arranged 
for the meeting at Los Angeles. 

We hope that a great many Correctional Educators 
will be able to attend the 86th Annual Congress of Cor- 
rections at Los Angeles Aug. 26th to Aug. 31st. 

The Correctional Education Association will have 
meetings as follows: 


Monday, August 27th 1:15 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
Topic: Coordinating Vocational Education and Re- 
lated Institutional and Field Services. 

Chairman - L. E. Wormely, Supervisor of Education. 
California Department of Corrections. 


Tuesday, August 28th 1:15 P.M. to 3:00P. M. 
Joint Meeting with Correctional Industries Associa- 
tion. 

Topic: The Role of Industries in Classification. 
Chairman: M. J. Clarke. 
Children’s Institutions. State Welfare Department. 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Director. Division of 


Tuesday, August 28th 3:15 P.M. to 5:00 P. M. 

Joint Meeting with Committee on Institutional 
Libraries. 
Topic: Significance of Library Programs in Cor- 
rectional Institutions. 
Chairman: David Kantor. 
State Prison at Folsom. 

Wednesday, August29th 8:00 A.M, 


Breakfast Meeting Correctional Education Associa- 
tion (General and Business Meeting). 


Librarian. California 


Speaker: Eugene S. Zemans. Executive Secretary. 
John Howard Association. 
Topic: Vignettes on Correctional Education in 
Selected European Institutions. 

Thursday, August 30th 1:15 P.M. to 3:00 P. M. 


Joint Meeting with Committee on Personnel Stan- 
dards and Training. 

Topic: A Discussion of Academic Educational 
Programs for Correctional Institutions. 
Chairman: G. Norton Jameson. Warden, 


Dakota Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


South 


News Notes From The Institutions 


ALABAMA: THE BOYS BANNER, ALABAMA BOYS 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. John L. Tarrant, head of the Academic Depart- 

ment, announces that plans are under way to equip a 
modern audio-visual room for Adele Goodwyn McNeel 
School. 
It is hoped that there will be enough funds to purchase 
new equipment, particularly for use in the field of reading. 
Several new pieces of equipment have been studied by 
the principal and teachers with a view toward improving 
the teaching of reading in the school.... 


CALIFORNIA: THE FOLSOM OBSERVER. 
STATE PRISON. REPRESA 


Father Patrick J. Gilligan celebrated his last High Mass 
in Folsom State Prison Sunday, April 22. For seven year- 
he has been the Catholic Chaplain at the institution, }ut 
has now departed for Galt. where he will be the pastor at 
St. Christopher’s Church. 

Father Gilligan was succeeded here by the Reverend 
Phillip R. Brennan, who was ordained in 1950 and who. 
of recent years. has been the Assistant Pastor of the 
Church of the Assumption. in Truckee. 


FOLSOM 


Mr. Ralph Fairbanks, acting foreman of the new 
Stamping Plant’s Tool and Die Shop, informs us that 
this shop is the first to make the long awaited move to 
its new location on the “hill.” 

There are 16 men in this shop: they are primarily 
responsible for the manufacture and upkeep of enough 
dies to stamp over 15,000,000 license plates per year. 

In addition to die and tool making. there is quite a 
bit of work done for the jnstitution industries. They also 
make tools, dies, jigs. and fixtures for Correctional 
Industries throughout the state. 


CONNECTICUT: HILLTOP HUBBUB. CONN. SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. MERIDEN 


Mr. Anthony C. Amato was elected president of the 
Central Council of State Employed Educators at a recent 
meeting at Teachers’ College of Connecticut. New Britain. 

Membership in the Council is open to educators 
employed by the state in any of its institutions. vocational 
schools, colleges and technical schools. 

Donald R. Harper. chief stationary engineer at the 
Connecticut School for Boys, has received a_ state 
certificate of merit commending him for a suggestion he 
submitted “for the improvement of state services.”.... 


FLORIDA: THE YELLOW JACKET, FLA. INDUSTRI. 
AL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, MARIANNA 


Mr. G.D. McKechnie, formerly of Detroit Mich.. 


has been employed as sheet metal shop instructor... . 
He is particularly well-fitted for his work here in 
view of the fact that he has a varied experience in his 
field. as a teacher and an engineer and draftsman with 
several large companies and with the U.S. Army. 

At the local school, Mr. McKechnie will conduct four 
one-hour classes each morning while in the afternoons 
a regularly assigned crew will be under his direction as a 
full-time vocational training unit.... 

A TV film made on the local campus by members of 
u workshop in radio and TV of Florida State University 
has been shown on TV.... 

The film was approximately 15 minutes in length and 
showed students taking part in many activities. ... 


It is felt by school authorities that people over the 
state who saw the program will have a much better grasp 
ol the institution and its program as well as its general 
appearance from the showing. 

ILLINOIS: MENARD TIME. ILL. STATE PENITEN.- 
TIARY, MENARD 


Fifty-five trades of general classification are taught 
at Menard. Broken down properly into specific trades. . . . 
the list numbers &7, covering everything from the semi- 
professions of architectural and mechanical drafting. 
tefrigeration and printing to general farming and various 
phases of construction work. 


Not all the opportunities offered are created through 
schools. Many are gained through day-to-day contact in 
the field of practical experience through job assignments 
in the industrial and field departments of the institution. 


INDIANA: LAKE SHORE OUTLOOK, IND. STATE 
PRISON, MICHIGAN CITY 


... Educational office here at ISP invites the men to 
enroll in the Cell Study course ... 
available .... 


. many subjects are 


When you successfully complete any of these Cell 
Study courses. a certificate to that effect is issued to you. 
and a similar notification is attached to your ‘packet’ in 
the Front Office. 

Ordinarily, a man will take only one Cell Study 
course at a time. In some cases, however. it is possible 
to take two .... 


THE REFLECTOR. 
PENDLETON 


“They can talk all they want, but there’s only one 
shop within the walls of Indiana Reformatory, bearing 
results in teaching a man a working trade for his return 
tu the free world.” That shop in the opinion of the 
majority of IR inmates is the Barber Shop. An inmate 
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of the reformatory (young or old) can be assigned to 
the shop. with no previous knowledge of the trade, and 
come out a full-fledged, apprentice-licensed barber. No 
other shop, within the institution can boast such a feat. 

Indiana Reformatory has a spanking new 20-chair 
Barber Shop. Each chair has two inmate barbers on duty. 
The usual procedure is an oldtimer working with a new 
man. There are over ten licensed barbers working in the 
shop. The new shop receives a visit twice a month froim 
every inmate for haircuts. Occasionally they shave as 
many. 


... The shop is just as complete as any outside. Each 
chair has its own sink, own cabinet, own mirror, two 
flourescent lights(one above the mirror and the other 
directly above the chair itself. Each barber has electric 
clippers and all facilities necessary for shampooing. 

... Speaking percentage-wise, ... less men return to 
Indiana Reformatory from the barber school than any 
other shop.” In other words, the odds favor the inmate 
who learns the barbering trade. “Of course some of ihem 
de come back, and I feel a twinge of regret, but by far. 
the men who studied the barbering trade here. and work 
at it on the street, stay out” said the instructor. 

Did the instructor think the men who learned the 
trade were as good as the men attending the free wor!d 
barbering school? “They are better because they have 
more business coming their way than an outside school 
can give them. They put in more hours than that which 
is required, to apply for an apprentice license. . . . Inmates 
take their test just prior to leaving the prison.” 


MICHIGAN: THE HILL TOP NEWS. MICHIGAN 
REFORMATORY, IONIA 


Graduation Day, held on May 6, turned the spotlight 
on students who had successfully completed academic. 
high school or vocational training program at the 
Michigan Reformatory. 

More than 200 certificates and diplomas were issued 
to men who had applied themselves along academic or 
vocational lines. 

Each year a prominent public official is asked to 
speak during the graduation exercises. This year. the 
syeaker was Michigan State Senator Elmer Porter. 

Inmates who participated in the graduation were 
permitted to have their friends and relatives present. 

Nearly ninty percent of the men in the institution 
eligible for blood donation were on hand for the last 
blood drive. The Reformatory came very close to attaining 
its championship total of 1.000 pints again with a record 
1,054 men donating blood for a total of 972 pints. 


THE SPECTATOR, STATE PRISON OF SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN, JACKSON 


Academic School supervisor, Allen Krische, asks 


* some questions that only the inmate students of SPS\I 
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can answer. What do you want from the educational 
facilities? What subjects would you like to study? What 
studies do you feel hold the most practical value for you? 
What courses answer your needs most effectively? What 
subjects do you prefer for cell study? What ones do you 
feel can only be completed in the classrooms? 

The questions are not directed only to present 
students of either the academic or vocational schools. 
What would you like to get from the school if you were 
a student? 


“The quiz is not,” says the supervisor. “a result of 
dissatisfaction with the present program. Rather. its pur- 
pose is to learn the needs of inmates.” It is quite possible 
the answers may lead to a better, broader, more practical 
curriculum. 


MISSOURI: THE J-C-MO NEWS. MISSOURI STATE 
PENITENTIARY, JEFFERSON CITY 


The local shoe factory may not be a pacemaker in 
the accepted sense, where production is concerned. but 
what it lacks in speed it more than makes up turning oul 
skilled workers and year-round employment. 

Under the direction of civilian manager J.W. 
Bradshaw. a veteran shoe man and former employee of 
the International Shoe Corp., of 40 years experience. the 
factory is a smooth working unit. Geared to produce 
everything from work to dress shoes . . . . some 227 inmate 
employees work with precision to spare. 

Manufactured largely for State institution use. pro- 
duction averages 40 cases daily .... 


The heart of the project is attention to detail .... 
assignees take great pride and pains in their work. 


OHIO: THE JOURNAL. OHIO BOYS INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. LANCASTER 


Herr Heinz Lubkowitz, who is in charge of a Jugen- 
damt (Youth Office) in Germany, visited the BIS .... 


The Jugendamt is an office for administration and 
disposition of children and adolescents who have to he 
cared for by the public. It acts as a central authority and 
reception agency clearing with both the home and _ the 
institution on the case. 

Mr. Lubkowitz is just completing a six weeks tour 
of the United States under the guidance of ovr Americai: 
Council on Education. He is interested particularly in 
the philosophies of the Training Schools of America 
rather than operational detail .... 


OKLAHOMA: THE EYE OPENER. OKIAHOMA 
STATE PENITENTIARY, MCALESTER 


There is a compulsory program of education 
currently in effect at Oklahoma State Prison. Participants 
for this program are selected from those men that have 
shown a grade placement of 6.0 or less on the California 
test of Mental Maturity. This and several other projec- 


live tests are given shortly after a man arrives here. The 
results of these tests assist the Director of Education and 
the Psychologist in determining which inmates would be 
best benefited by attending classes at the Acaderic 


School. . . . 


Those men deemed as good rehabilitive prospects 
are then retested to ascertain their proper grade assizn- 
ments.... These tests also aid the instructors by showiny 
the definite areas in which the student has heen de- 
linquent. 


progressive school. 


TEXAS: THE ECHO, STATE PRISON, HUNTSVILLE 


Entertaining and informative films have been show tess? 
with few interruptions since the inception of this program iia 
in December 1951. as part of the Library activities. .. . 

Many of these educational films have been produced 
hy some of America’s outstanding industrial organiza. 
tions. Film contributors include Chrysler, General Motors. 
Ford, American Medical Association, insurance compa- 


nies. lumber industry, land and air transportation a 
Most of the men required to attend school have been companies. agricultural organizations and many other. o. 
found to be primarily (weak) in the basic skills of Eng- These shows frequently suggest employment oppor- jae 
lish and Arithmetic. With this fact in mind. the Director tunities or vocations mover helese considered by the > 
! of Education has designed the curriculum of the schoo! viewers, An additional advantage is the close relationship 4 


so as to place maximum emphasis on these two subjects. . 


There is an Education Department Library, this in 
addition to the regular fiction library.... These books 
are available to any inmate in the institution, regardless 
of whether or not he is attending school for the purpose 


to material available in the Library, such as books. 
magazines, etc. 
Recently gaining in popularity, the shows are so JM 
crowded that our Librarian, Mr. A.E Tampke. may be = 
forced to seek a larger place. ... 


i of self-study. These 16 millimeter films cover a wide variety of 
, ...As far as the academic aspect of education goes. subjects from the technical. educational and occupational P 
this institution is attempting to fulfill its obligations to elandpoints. All shows are exhibited for organized F 
‘ the public by giving the men a basic education. There vocational classes under the direction of Mr. Elmer , 3 
is a constant seeking for new methods to develop a more Frede.. .. . 
te & 
O- 
The Journal Is Moving a 
™ The July 1956 issue will be the last one printed by 3 is 
the Vocational Print Shop at the State Reformatory at ‘ia 
LaGrange. 
re The Journal has been printed here since 1950. It ? i 
ai is now being moved to the Vocational Print Shop at the (re 
Michigan State Reformatory. As our Editor. Donal 
Pelch is located at this institution and as they have a ) 
, larger and better equipped shop with full professional a | 
a supervision. we think the membership is going to receive Hi 
_ 4 a very much improved magazine in the future. 
ee Our best wishes to the new publishers. 
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Why The Public Is Ignorant About Correctional Work 


J. Roy Leevy, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Purdue University, 

West Lafayette, Ind. 


The topic of correctional work in our state and 
federal institutions is unknown to most people today in 
spite of the fact that such institutions have been doing 
a good job to aid the person who has been unfortunate 
enough to have committed a crime of some sort and who 
has been convicted and ‘sentenced by our courts to a 
cotrectional institution. 


There are probably several reasons why the public 
is ignorant about correctional work. Let’s analyze some 
of these reasons and see why the public remains for the 
most part in a maze of ignorance. 

The writer, a professor of criminology and penology. 
has observed the following reasons why the public is 
uniformed about correctional work: First, much of the 
public looks upon a criminal with fear and trembling, as 
a monster who should be avoided. Hence, when the court 
finds a person guilty of an offense many people think not 
of aiding or helping the person who has committed a 
crime, instead they desire to see such a person taken 
out of the community that produced him and locked 
securely behind some door or wall. Such an attitude to- 
ward a criminal is due to fear on the part of the non- 
criminal. Man often attempts to justify his ignorance 
by remaining ignorant of the facts; it is a sort of self- 
satisfying feeling in the case of some people to not 
search for facts about why people commit crimes. It 
is easier to shudder when one mentions a prison as a 
community where men are given a chance to rectify some 
of their mistakes. 


The writer frequently asks clergy, business men, 
legislators, and other tax payers whether or not they 
have ever visited a correctional institution or if they 
would like to accompany him and some of his students 
on a field trip to such institutions. The answers run some- 
thing like this: “Who, me, go to prison?”, or “Oh! no. 
prisons depress me.”’, or “Do you think I am a criminal?” 
‘To these people their idea of a correctional institution 
is that it is a “Horrible” place and is a place where 
“Horrible” people are kept. 


Such people do not bother to ascertain for themselves 
what is actually being done today in our modern cor- 
rectional institution. To a great many people it is much 
easier to go to some fictional movie about correctional 
institutions than it is to visit a correctional institution 
under the leadership of a trained correctional superin- 
tendent and his staff. see the physical facilities that such 
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institutions have, chat with correctional personnel and 
get first hand information about correctional work. 
Public Relations 


The writer conducted a field trip to a state reform- 
alory recently with a group of senior and graduate stu- 
dents of a class in criminology and penology that was 
one of the most interesting and useful trips to alleviate 
some of the ignorance of the public about correctional 
work in the past ten years that he has been conducting 
such field trips. 


One reason for this trip’s being so interesting is 
that the Superintendent, the Deputy Superintendent, the 
Education Director, and many others of the personnel 
of this fine state reformatory have such fine philosophies 
of life plus the fact that all the leading personnel men- 
tioned above in this institution are masters of wholesome 
public relations. 


Then, too, the above executive personnel have nothing 
to “hide” when visitors come to this institution. 


The students on this trip felt the atmosphere of 
good public relations the moment they arrived at this 
institution because the Education Director met the writer 
and his students upon arrival, greeted them, then made 
the students acquainted with the members of the clas- 
sification board. The board members leisurely chatted 
with the writer and the students in the board room. then 
began a systematized tour of the institution. 


There was none of the “old standing” around by the 
conductor of the tour or the institution and saying, “Well 
what do you want to see?” as used to be in some correc- 
tional institutions when students and the writer arrived 
for a tour of the institution. 

At least ten of the fifteen students that visited this 
institution with the writer have made interesting 50- 
minute talks about their field trip to this state reform- 
atory. One item of interest that impressed the writer's 
students about this field trip was the high morale of the 
prison staff and of the inmates themselves. There was 
never a time during this field trip when these students 
thought that “we were on a sight seeing trip.” For the 
students it was an educational experience in penology. 
not to be found in books, but one to be found in such 
institutions themselves. 

The students were free and felt free to ask questions 
concerning the different phases of the correctional 
program in this institution. Many questions were directed 


to the various industrial supervisors of the several in- 
dustries of this institution. 


One way probably to relieve much of the ignorance 
of the public about correctional work would be do as 
the administrator of this institution does, when any of 
the “public” student, business men. or whomever it 
may be visit. That is to be “human”, and to have a fine 
public relations program. Nothing seems to stifle the 
public into more solid ignorance, regardless of whether 
it be a college. a university. or a correctional institution. 
than does a “cold and indifferent” public relations 
program. 


Another reason why some people like to remain 
uniformed about correctional work in institutions is their 
belief that “once a criminal always a criminal.” Some 
people still cling to the idea that heredity is the cause 
for all mankind’s ills and misbehavings. 

Another segment of our public does not understand 
that from 80 to 85 percent of the population of correc- 
tional institutions are released by parole. In fact, the 
average man on the street does not know the meaning 
of parole. This may be due in part to some of our 
different types of parole systems in use today in some 
of our institutions and states. The only portion of the 
public in some communities that knows about a parole 
system is the police, and they are the “watch dogs”, ac- 
cording to some people. of a parolee. 

‘In some states the public has not cooperated with 
parole officers. We have given them excessive loads to 
supervise, paid them poorly. and blamed them for the 
violations of parolees. We need more adult education 
ielative to parole in many of our cities and states than 
we now have. 

In closing. the writer wishes to summarize what 
he thinks may help alleviate at least some of this 
ignorance about correctioal work by the public. 
ignorance about correctional work by the public. 

All correctional institutions should endeavor to con- 


tinue a good public relations program by: 


1. Encouraging visitation by lay groups to these 
institutions. 


2. Having nothing to hide—there is nothing in 
dark closets anyway. The prison population is composed 
of people many of whom have made mistakes because 
of ill health, lack of a purpose in life—etc. 


3. Distribute pamphlets and newspapers that are 
printed in correctional institutions to public and private 
libraries when they are asked for by librarians or the 
Jay public. 


4. Create and develope instructive films showing 
the program of correctional work. Yes, show the edu- 
cational program both academic and vocational, and also 
the recreational program. 


5. Be ready to cooperate with institutions such 
as colleges and universities on TV programs which will 
be instructive but not sensational about correctional 
work. 


6. Permit the prison personnel to travel to dif- 
ferent correctional institutions that are trying new and 
different ways of teaching vocational work. 


7. Permit prison personnel to attend workshops 
and conferences where lay people as well as college and 
university personnel are participating. 

&. Continue to encourage research by interested 
college students. and aid in its interpretation to the lay 
public. 


Last but not least, let’s all aid in parole education 
tor the public. 


These suggestions are not presented as do’s or 
don'ts, just as bits of the writer’s experience and obser- 
vations with the personnel of many excellent correctional 
institutions. We need to remember, no doubt, that man 
is not perfect: hence, he will need aid in correcting his 
mistakes always. 
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The Vocational Training Program At The Federal 
Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma 


Hal Steadman, 


Supervisor of Vocational Training 
A Brief Explanation 


The population at E] Reno is usually nearly 950 in- 
mates. We are therefore obligated to care for almost one 
thousand young men between 17 and 22 years of age. 
To do this it is necessary that we have certain mainte- 
nance shops, other essential services, and productive 
services, and productive work. All of these facilities are 
available and are exceptionally well equipped, and they 
have competent and well-trained supervisors in charge. 
Having this foundation on which to build and having 
several hundred young men capable of learning and need- 
ing some type of trade training, the natural transition 
is to a well organized and accredited training program. 

This population is a heterogeneous group which is 
not selected especially for El Reno, except on the basis 
of the Bureau of Prison’s classification procedures which 
are basically in respeet to age and the nature of the 
offense. The assignment to El Reno is in no way affected 
by education, background, or training potential. From 
this group we must make our own selection for voca- 
tional, educational, and other purposes. Our established 
entrance qualifications will normally determine the shop 
or other educational unit to which the individual will be 
assigned. For example, it is sometimes necessary to re- 
quire certain academic school work so that the required 
educational level will be attained before an» inmate is 
assigned to a vocational training unit. 

It is axiomatic that there are individual differences 
in reformatories as well as in people. This is particularly 
irue in terms of physical plant, numbers and type of in- 
mates, and the number and qualifications of the 
personnel. An accurate analysis of these main factors 
must precede the organization and growth of a voca- 
tional training program within a reformatory. Only in 
that way may the important facets of the training be 
geared properly to the desired end results. 

A successful Safety program in industry is usually 
operated on the basis of the three E’s: Engineering. 
Education, and Enforcement. The analogy to Vocational 
Training may be stated in terms of Selection, Training. 
and Placement. In each of these three phases our methods 
are proably standard, but they could be considered more 
thorough and more intensive than is normally found. 
In the interest of brevity we will use some general state- 
ments rather than to attempt an explanation of each 
specific training area. 

It might be well at this point to explain briefly what 
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we have to work with in the way of facilities and 
personnel. The shops or other units used for training 
purposes may be designated as follows: Maintenance 
Shops: Auto mechanics, Carpentry, Electrical, Machine 
Shops, Painting, Plumbing, Sheet Metal, and Welding. 
Service Units: Barbering, Cooking and Baking, Clerical 
Training. Hospital Attendants, and Vocational Agri- 
culture: Federal Prison Industries Production: Machine. 
Die, and Tool Shop (Basic Training) M.D.XT. Shop 
(Advanced Training), and Printing. 

The establishment and organization of these sixteen 
units into training areas assures almost every individual! 
that there is a trade or occupation for which he can 
qualify if he has the desire and the ability. This results 
in the near elimination of waiting lists for those who do 
realize the need for training. 


The Vocational Training Department staff and 
personnel may be described as: Supervisor of Vocational 
Training, Vocational Counselor, two Related Trades 
Instructors, sixteen shop or other unit supervisors and 
their assistants, and nine others who assist with training 
functions in their particular units. Ten of these have 
master or bachelor degrees in their fields. A composite 
picture of an instructor would indicate that he has had 
ten to twenty years of experience in his trade ona 
journeyman level; he has attended many teacher training 
courses on a college level; he has a current Oklahoma 
State Teacher Certificate; and he is training-minded. He 
conducts regularly scheduled classes in the related in- 
formation on his trade, and he conducts organized on-the- 
jeb training on a progressive basis in his shop or other 
unit. 


As far as our department is concerned, the Vo- 
cational Counselor is responsible for selection. This 
involves interviewing. some testing, and the recommenda- 
tion of potential vocational trainees. He administers the 
State Employment Service GATB test. He accumulates 
and analyzes the results of Public Health Service tests in 
1Q, mental age and mechanical aptitude. He also has the 
SAT grade equivalents, the results of interviews by the 
psychologist, supervisor of education, parole officer, and 
others. He conducts a weekly tour of all training areas 
for new inmates, and following an interview with each 
probable vocational trainee he prepares a report and 
recommendation which is presented to the Classification 
Committee. All factors being as equal as possible, recom- 
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mendations are based on meeting the entrance require- 
ments for a particular training unit. Other facts may 
occasionally affect assignment, but generally the recom- 
mendation of the Vocational Counselor is accepted. A 
certain amount of flexibility is allowed to provide for an 
individual who has an unusual interest or who might 
gain measurably by association with a particular in- 
structor. 


The Vocational Counselor also maintains an occu- 
pational file of the whole population, prepares reports 
for 90-day reviews. all work change requests. and other- 
wise represents the department with the original Classi- 
fication Committee and its Sub-Committee 


The organization of the actual Training procedures 
is similar for each unit but not identical. The similarity 
is such,however, that we may again present a composite 
description of such precedure for a typical training unit. 


On-the-job training is provided by the necessary 
iaintenance work, services, or production; This is 
supplemented by worthwhile practice projects when they 
are necessary. All such work is performed under the di- 
rection of the unit supervisor or one of his assistants, and 
it is arranged on a progressive basis of increasing difli- 
culty. 


Fach trainee will normally spend from 20 to 25 
percent of his time in classroom work. This time is 
devoted to these subjects: A class once or twice each week 
on tht theory or related information of the trade. con- 
ducted by the shop supervisor or his assistant. Each shop 


. Supervisor also conducts our own course in Preparation 


for Vocational Adjustment. The related trades instructors 
conduct classes in mathematics. drafting. blueprint read- 
ing. shop English. and shop physics. 


Most of these courses we have prepared to meet our 
particular needs, and they are designed to be applicable 
specifically to each trade. All course outlines and other 
material have been approved by the Bureau of Prison’s 
Department of Education and by the Oklahoma State 
Board of Vocational Education. All Certificates of 
Achievement are prepared in detail by subjects and hours 
and are signed by the Director and State Supervisor 
of the State Board. by the Shop instructor, and the Super- 
visor of Vocational Training. 


Unfortunately, skill in and knowledge of a trade, in 
themselves, are not enough to assure success. Recent 
surveys in industry show that separations from the job, 
for all reasons, are due mostly to one or more adverse 
personality factors and their related problems; and the 
percentage is very large. For this reason we have 
simulated outside working conditions as far as possible, 
provided incentives for work and study, and we devote 
a considerable amount of time to correcting attitudes, 
social thinking. and general vocational adjustment. We 
believe that these are more important than the skills; and 
all of our work, teaching, and counseling are pointed 
toward achieving results in those subjective areas. 

Placement, in our institution, is the responsibility 
ond prerogative of the parole office through its contacts 
with families. friends, former employers, probation 
officers, various service clubs, and others. The results of 
State Employment Service tests and our records of 
accomplishments here are often furnished to the State 
Office at the point of release. We quite often avail our- 
selves of the service of the Employment-Placement 
officers in some of our other institutions. By using one 
or more of these services, approximately seventy-five 
percent of our trainees will have employment upon re- 
lease. Until ten or fifteen years ago a reformatory record 
was almost certain to preclude the possibility of obtaining 
employment. However. since that time, the public attitude 
has improved in that respect and the previous built-in 
prejudice has been minimized considerably, much to our 
relief. 


This has been a rather brief but concise explanation 


‘of the operation of The Vocational Training Program 


at El Reno. but a few incidentals may be added. We have 
three classrooms and a combination study room and 
reference library, a large library of strip films and sound 
motion picture films, and we obtain 75 films from 
manufacturers each six months on a loan basis. At the 
present time a new vocational shop building is under 
construction, It is 354 X 66 feet and will be used by the 
auto mechanics school and an enlarged print shop. Our 
enrollment of vocational trainees averages 300, and each 
year we issue nearly 200 State-approved Certificates which 
are quite useful in helping men to get a job, or to 
receive high school credits, or receive credit on ap- 
prenticeship training. 
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Program Development For Industrial Training In Prison Industries 


C. D. List 
Supervisor Of Education 
United States Penitentiary 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


Almost any kind of prison industry has some pos- 
sibilities for the development of a training program. 
No doubt some industries offer better release training so 
far as civilian job placement is concerned, but the se- 
lection of a prison industry as to type or kind is another 
problem and deals with many other factors than just 
industrial training. It is felt though that the prison ed- 
ucational staff should have some voice in the selection 
of new industries to be established in the future, with the 
thought in mind of selecting industries that will provide 
work experiences and skills that can be used to secure 
civilian employment in line with present day demands. 

I am sure though that the big problem presently 
facing an educational prison staff is how to develop 
profitable training programs within existing prison in- 
dustries. In developing any type of training program in 
a prison industry it is essential that a healthy interest 
and enthusiasm be exhibited by the “top” supervisory 
personnel of the industry. Without this administrative sup- 
port and backing it would be exceedingly difficult for 
the education staff of any prison to establish a training 


program that will thrive and continue to grow. Such sup- 


port should not be in a passive form but should come 
from personal contact onthe training level and such 
visitations should be as frequent as possible. In securing 
this ‘type of support and interest it is no doubt evident 
that the training program suggested must be a sound one 
that the industries supervisors’ staff can see merit in for 
making a more profitable industrial operation, as well 
as offering industrial training. It has always been very 
evident to me that any industrial training program must 
be considered in the light of production requirements. 
as well as the development of the individual trainee. 
The industrial staff is primarily interested in production 
and profits, which is a very natural situation, while the 
Educator is interested in the human element; the develop- 
ment of the trainee in terms of trade skills, work habits. 
and social attitudes. It is up to the educational staff to 
show how a well organized training program can meet 
both of these requirements, which is often a very difficult 
problem. Yet, almost every worker entering a prison in- 
dustry has to be trained, as few have appropriate skills. 
s0 perhaps the conclusion should be that some sort of 
# a training program is a necessity and that an organized 
program will produce better results in terms of production 
and inmate rehabilitation. I believe that if both the in- 
dustrial and educational staffs have a basic understanding 
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of each others specific responsibilities and also a sincere 
feeling in the overall objective of a modern prison, that 
heing able to return to society a person better equipped 
to live within the laws of that society, no problems of 
organization or administration should become so dif- 
ficult that a little give and take on both sides would not 
solve them so that production and training would become 
efllicient operations. 


The type of training program that will best fit a 
prison industry would be similar in organization to es- 
tablished industrial apprentice programs. This type of 
program is composed of essentially two main divisions. 
First, the on-the-job instruction, or the rotation of the 


’ trainee through an organized series of work jobs or shop 


experiences with special technical knowledge being pro- 
vided by the industrial foreman. Second, the related 
instruction, or “bookwork” of the trade, which would 
involve such courses as mathematics, drafting, Inter- 
national Correspondence Courses, and social studies 
which would be provided by the Educational Department 
of the institution. 

Although the above cited plan seems rather simple 
there are many factors that must be considered before 
the program is started. One of the first problems to be 
considered would be that of trainee selection. It would 
be necessary to establish a minimum Educational En- 
trance Grade level that will allow a substantial number 
of men to qualify for the program. Usually private in- 
dustry requires the apprentice to be a High School 
Graduate. or the equivalent, but this level no doubt is too 
high for industrial prison programs. It is felt that the 
determining factor should be the educational leve! re- 
quired to handle the related instruction or “bookwork” of 
the trade, and that in this type of program the related in- 
struction should be held to the minimum for trade re- 
quirements. Consideration should also be given to the 
length of each training course. This will vary as to the 
type of institution, depending upon whether the institution 
is a reformatory receiving people with short sentences 
or a penitentiary receiving people with considerably 
longer terms. In either case a minimum time should be 
set for accrediting purposes for course completion and 
trainees should be selected that would normally have 
sufficient time to complete the minimum requirements 
and receive recognition through a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment or Diploma. When making selections, emphasis 
should be placed on the trainee’s possibilities of being 


employed in this field of work upon release. Although 
this may not always be a determining factor in selection. 
it is certainly a practical way to lay the foundations for 
a continuing rehabilitative training program. Prospective 
trainee interest should also be taken into consideration 
when making selections. Assignments to the training 
sould be made on a voluntary basis and with the full 
consent of the prospect to cooperate in all phases of the 
program. 

Another problem that has plagued prison industrial 
programs has been the securing of full cooperation and 
willingness of industrial foremen to conduct a planned 
and organized program. Some of this hesitation stems 
from the foreman’s inexperience in training work. It 
is here that the educational staff must again lead the 
way. Many times a series of foreman-instructor training 
sessions will overcome this problem, but more important 
would be the daily contacts, on-the-job, by the training 
stall members giving professional guidance in the tech- 
niques of shop instruction. It is here too, that the in- 
dustrial “top management” can lend an immeasurable 
helping hand by showing the foreman their enthusiasm 
for the training program. This is a very essential item 
in the development and continuance of the training pro- 
gram and cannot be emphasized too much as the indus- 
trial foreman recognizes this line of authority and looks 
for basic guidance from this source in conducting his 
work job rather than to the educational staff of the in- 
stitution. Another factor that must be realized is that most 
industrial foreman will have difficulty in preparing written 
instructional outlines and that the maintenance of train- 
ing records may be a source of agitation. Although the=« 
are essential in a well-rounded program they should be 
maintained at a minimum level and be kept as simple 
as possible, at least until the foreman becomes familiar 
and accustomed to this type of work. Those supervisine 
the training program must always keep foremost in their 
minds that the industrial foreman. shall we say, on the 
ground level given daily instruction is the “key” to the 
success of the training and that every effort should be 
made to help him develop and carry out the objectives 
of the industrial program. 

The related instruction part of this type of training 
program is sometimes rather difficult to organize. It 
is always disrupting to have trainees leaving the job to 
attend related classes during the regular work period. 
especially when substitute operators must he used to 
keep production moving. The educational staff will prob- 
ably meet very stiff resistance from industrial personnel 
if an attempt is made to organize classes on this basis. 
If such a program is planned, I would suggest that it 
he started on a very small scale and worked gradually 
up to the maximum number of trainees. Incidentally. 
this system of giving related class instruction has been 
used jn industrial maintenance shops and has proven 
very successful. If it is not possible to give related in- 
struction during the work day. the educational staff may 
organize self-study courses or use International Corres- 
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pondence Courses for related instruction. There is also 


the possibility of developing an evening school program 
to cover this phase of the training. As stated before, | 
believe the related instruction part of the program should 
not be too extensive but should cover all basic needs for 
the trade. However you organize your related instruction 
work, be sure that it is well understood by both the in- 


“custrial stafl and the prospective trainee that satisfactory 


completion is required before any Certificate or Diploma 
can be issued and that participation is compulsory. 


| have made no attempt to discuss in detail such 
items as job analysis. instructional outlines, and training 
progress records, for this information can best be ob- 
tained through the study of such textbooks as: 
1. “Industrial Apprenticeship” by Paul Bergevin. 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


2. “Educating for Industry” by Patterson & Hedges, 
published by Prentice-Hall. Inc. 


3. “Trade and Job Analysis” by Verne C. Fryklund. 
published by The Bruce Publishing  Co.. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 


1. “How to Teach a Trade” by R. W. Selvidge. 
published by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


3. “Veacher Training for Industry” by Aiken and 
Lilly. published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Inc. 


The educational staff should familiarize themselves 
with the teaching techniques and trade course planning 
and administering methods as outlined in these texts. 
Then, by working directly with the industrial foreman. 
a program of work-experiences should be carefully 
planned and a course of related instruction developed 
for shop and classroom. It is of extreme importance that 
the industrial foreman have an active part in preparing 
the course. especially in the selection and arrangement 
of work experiences to be taught through production 
work jobs. The educational staff should carry the brunt 
ef the paper work preparation and should clarify for 
the foreman teaching techniques and course procedures 
recommended by the education staff. 

Many prison industries offer training areas that will 
fit into this plan of training. Industrial maintenance shops 
that require such trades as electricity, carpentry, welding, 
machine shop, plumbing and steam fitting are readily 
adaptable. Also, such trades as foundry moulder. loom 
fixers, ‘print press operator, lino-type operator, furniture 
and cabinet maker, pattern maker, and many others can 
he organized and taught under this type of program. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that the 
teaching of skills should not be the only objective for 
an industrial training program. Thought should be given 
to the development of acceptable work habits and charac- 
teristics in each trainee such as job stability, industrious- 
ness, pride in good workmanship, the ability to work 
with fellow co-workers and to work under supervision. 
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Individual Counseling Program At Elmira Reformatory x 


John A. Davis, Sergeant 
Elmira Reformatory 
Elmira, New York 


Need jor Counseling Service 

It was found that a good many men who are re- 
ceived at Elimira Reformatory have needs and malad- 
justments that the established program by itself could 
not meet or correct. These men evidenced deep-rooted 
habits of socially undesirable conduct through which 
gioup participation in the educational program could 
not reach or alter behavior habits. Many of these men 
have no parents or have been emotionally rejected by 
them. They find it difficult to make friends and mix wit! 
others. or may make friends with those of a similar 
“frame of reference” which would tend to re-enforce 
unacceptable conduct responses resulting in becoming 
serious institutional problems. Many of these men wouki 
commit acts of aggression not only in a free society hut 
also-in an institutional setting because of feelings of in- 
feriority and of being unwanted as a result of their 
experiences at home, in school or on the job. 


The Superintendent of Elmira Reformatory who has 


had many years of experience in Reformatory work and 
handling men of a similar age group in the army found 
that many men will respond to treatment if they find 
someone who has a sincere interest in their welfare ancl 
in their future. He felt that some members of his staff. 
working on an individual basis with the less socially 
adaptable inmate could lessen his hostility, make him 
more cooperative to the program and to his associates. 
decrease his suspiciousness of the motives of those who 
are trying to help him and create within him a positive 
attitude toward life. This does not mean that the mem- 
ber of the personnel would pamper the inmate, but 
through sincerity of purpose create within the inmate a 
desire to do something constructive for himself which will 
enable him to live a happier and more worthwhile life 
in a free society. 

Col. Leroy Weaver, Superintendent of Elmira 
Reformatory, believed that members of his staff, both 
custodial and civilian personnel, could establish a 
rapport between inmate and an individual staff member 
through which guidance and counseling could he done 
effectively to alter the misbehavior habits of an inmate 
and provide sufficient encouragement to enable the inmate 
to fit himself for life in a free community and to make 
a satisfactory institutional adjustment. 


* Presented at the National Regional Conference on 
Crime & Delinquency April 11-14, 1956 New York City 


SELECTING THE COUNSELOR 


Over six years ago on February 16, 1950 Col. Weaver 
directed that a counseling service be established to 
provide for the individual guidance and counseling of 
inmates who were difficult to reach through the es- 
tablished educational program and did not respond to 
group therapy classes. Members of the personnel who 
were to be selected for this service had to have a sincere 
interest in the welfare of their charges as the inmates who 
needed this service could readily spot a “phoney” and 
more harm than good could result. In selecting counselors 
the martinet type of individual, the overly friendly, 
intolerant, contemptuous and critical type of individuals 
were eliminated. Those, who had reputations for toler- 
ance, patience, kindliness, stable personality, tact. skill in 
handling inmates, flexibility, adjustibility and good com- 
mon “horse sense”, were considered for designation as 
counselors. In addition to personal attributes described 
above, it was necessary to select individuals with sul- 
ficient initiative to follow through in helping the 
counselee resolve his problems as they arise, as failure 
to de so would result in distrust and apathy in any future 
counselor- counselee relationships. Educational require- 
ments were not stressed as many men with ability to 
counsel inmates effectively might have been eliminated. 
Thus, counselors were chosen on the basis of a stable 
personality, understanding of inmates, without biases, 
and who would have a wholesome impact on the inmate. 


Selecting Inmates for Counseling Service 


It is recognized that all inmates could benefit to 
some extent from the services of a counselor, but with 
the limitations of staff it would be impossible to perform 
such services for all inmates. Certain criteria was 
established by the Program Committee as to which in- 
mates were to be assigned a counselor. It is the practice 
at Elmira Reformatory that all inmates received by 
direct commitment or from the Reception Center be inter- 
viewed by heads of departments or of a specialized 
agency. As a result of the interview a recommendation 
for assignment of the inmate to a counselor may be made. 
These individual reports are then processed by the Pro- 
giam Committee and if a favorable decision is rendered 
then the inmate is assigned a counselor who can_ best 
reach the inmate and meet his needs. The problems the 
individial counselor should handle are spelled out rela- 
tive to each case. 
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We have found over a peried of years that the men 
who have never experienced a satisfactory father-son 
relationship, those who have been brought up in foster 
homes and have shown a continuous non-adjustive be- 
havior pattern, the overly-aggressive, highly emotionally 
immature, and those unable to get along in authoritative 
setting are usually assigned counselors. However, there 
aren't any set rules to determine assignment of an in- 
mate to a counselor. Each case is considered on its merit 
and where it is felt that the inmate may benefit from 
the specialized services of a counselor he is then duly 
assigned. 


Men who are received in this institution from the 
Reception Center or by direct commitment, learn about 
counseling service in the orientation course. They are 
appraised of the relationship between counselee and coun- 
selor as well as the benefits that may be accrued from 
such a relationship. 


Getting Started 


Six employees who were interested in helping in- 
mates were designated by the Superintendent to serve 
as counselors. The counselors met with the Ass’t. Super- 
intendent. Lieutenant and Director of Education and the 
following principles and purposes of the counseling 
service were devised: 


1. Counselors were to assist the individual to make 
a satisfactory adjustment to institutional living 
and to attain a degree of maturity necessary for 
a satisfactory adjustment on parole. 

. To help the individual identify his major prob- 
lems—personal, vocational and _ educational 
through personal interview. 

3. ‘To provide stimulation through individual coun- 
seling whereby the inmate is willing to plan 
worthwhile possible solutions to his problems. 

. To assist the individual to make the best of the 
opportunities which are offered in the institu- 
tion and to make the best possible adjustment 
to these opportunities. 


to 


5. To be available to the counselee in addition 
to the regular interviews. a request for an 
additional interview is made by the counselee. 

6 


~ 


Counselors are to meet monthly for the con- 
sideration of ideas, suggestions. techniques and 
procedures of counseling and to resolve prob- 
lems which will tend to increase the effective- 
ness of the counseling service. 


Procedures 


The counselee is not a disciplinary case, but one who 
it is felt. if left alone to his own devices. would get little 
ot no benefit from participation in the educational pro- 
gram and would encounter some difficulty in making an 
adequate institutional adjustment. We have, on occasion. 
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found it necessary to assign for counseling an inmate who 
shows persistent non-adjustment behavior patterns and 
is resistive to the program as well as group guidance and 
has made no effort to redirect his efforts toward 
worthwhile channels. 


The counselor, before the initial interview, studies 
the cumulated record of the inmate he is to counsel. 
As a result of this study he develops a picture of the 
character of the inmate, his environment prior to 
imprisonment, family situation, interests, needs, capacity 
and his limitations as well as any other pertinent infor- 
mation that will be of assistance to him in guiding and 
advising the counselee. At the initial interview the 
counselor establishes rapport and reorients the counselee 
as to the purpose of the counseling service. 


Interviews are held at the convenience ‘of the 
counselor. However, the counselee may see the counselor, 
other than at regular interviews, whenever the need arises 
by sending a note to the Service Unit requesting an addi- 
tional interview. At the end of each interview the 
counselor sends in a report of the interview to the Ser- 
vice Unit which is read by the Guidance Supervisor and 
then becomes part of the cumulative record. The latter 
is incorporated in the pre-parole report. Any recommenda- 
tions that may be made by the counselor are acted upon 
by the Guidance Supervisor. At no time are any notes 
made during the interview. The reports which are now 
heing received are impersonal and contain facts as to 
what transpired at each interview. From this type of 
chronological reporting progress or lack of progress may 


be noted. 


The counselee stays with the counselor as long 
as he is in the institution or until discharged from this 
service by the counselor as having attained maturity, 
developed acceptable attitudes and values, adjustive 
behavior and practical future planning. The case load 
for a counselor should not exceed fifteen as this work 
must be carried beyond and above regular duties. 
Guidance and counseling does not mean that a smooth 
path is hewn for the inmate, but that there is someone 
who he can go to who is interested in him and can advise, 
guide and suggest methods which can be used to resolve 
his problems. Whatever decisions which are reached as 
a result of the interviews are made by the counselee and 
not by the counselor. 


Development of the Counseling Program 


The counseling service has been an integral part of 
the Elmira Reformatory program since 1950. In the past 
three years approximately 8% of the inmate population 
have received this special service. At present there are 
nine members of the personnel serving as counselors: 
consisting of four sergents, two guards, two teachers and 
the Recreation Supervisor. Four of these men have acte«! 
as counselors since its inception, two have been counselors 
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for three years and three were assigned the early part 
of 1955. They were not chosen on the basis of a formal 
educational background, but on the type of influence 
which they could exert on the inmate. The type of 
training these men received could be called “on-the-job 
training” and the exchanging of ideas at their periodic 
meetings under the supervision of the Guidance Super- 
visor. The counselors grew in proportion to their, experi- 
ences and developed techniques and procedures which 
proved sound and workable. They found some cases in 
which it was impossible to establish a proper rapport 
with an inmate and suggested another of their number 
whose personality was better suited to cope with the 
personality, needs and maladjustments of a particular 
inmate. The periodic meetings also served as a clearing 
house as well as a follow up of those cases which are or 
have been referred to some agency within the institution. 
Practically all divisions of the institution have been called 
upon at some time or other to assist the counselor in 
guiding or resolving problems of inmates. The psychia- 
trist, when available, was called in to assist in cases with 
deep rooted emotional problems. The counselor may call 
on the Chaplain, Educational Director. Supervisor of 
Education, Psychologist, Parole Officer, Teachers. In- 
structors, Guards, Physician even the Superintendent and 
Ass’t. Superintendent to aid in solving problems of the 
counselee. In short every facility and agency is brought 
to bear to assist in the counseling service. 

It was found that best results were obtained when 
the counselor acted as the liaison man in cases of re- 
ferrals or in following up a recommendation in which 
some institutional agency was called in to assist. The 
counselor has the interest, the necessary facts and any 


other pertinent information that may be required by the | 


assisting agency. The results of the referral or recom- 
mendation then becomes part of the cumulative record. 
At times, it was found necessary for the counselor to 
interview the family of the counselee and have them par- 
ticipate in guiding and counseling of the inmate. 


In the development of the counseling service the 
population became aware of the personnel who were 
performing this service resulting in the counselors re- 
ceiving many requests for interviews from inmates. Some 
of the problems which were presented were bonafied and 
merited attention and could be readily resolved, others 
were of such a nature that they required that the inmate 
be assigned to a counselor, and still others merely re- 
garded the counselor as a “soft touch” for something 
which they wanted. It is the policy of the institution that 
all requests for interviews with counselors be honored. 
for many inmates are helped to overcome an immediate 
situation, although not very serious, could be quite real 
and magnified out of all proportion by the inmate. 


Counselors are given a list containing the names of 
all inmates receiving this special service and by whom 
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they are counseled. This was found necessary as occasion. 
ally a request for an interview has been made by an 
inmate who is being counseled by someone else, and 
whatever transpires at that interview is reported to the 
counselee’s counselor. 


All members of the personnel are notified by the 
Service Unit when an inmate in their charge is assigned 
tv a counselor. The counselor periodically checks with the 
Teacher, Instructor, Guard, Maintenance Foreman or any 
other member of the personnel who comes in contact with 
the counselee to determine progress. The counselor may 
also suggest a program to be followed which may have 
some therapeutic affect upon the inmate or will help him 
lo redirect his efforts into worthwhile channels. 

The counselors through experience have avoided 
lecturing or moralizing to produce desired results, It is 
through advice and guidance that personality changes 
have been discerned, The situation may call for inter- 
pretation of events as presented by the counselee. hut it 
is the counselee who must reach his own conclusions as 
to the course of action he is to take if any lasting 
benefits are to ensue. Authoritive methods in counselor- 
counselee relationships are avoided. There are no panaceas 
as to techniques and procedures which will produce the 
best results. Each counselee is different, although behavior 
patterns may be similar, and each may require a 
different approach to produce desired outcomes. 

The success of the Elmira Reformatory counseling 
service has warranted the establishment of a_ similar 
service in other institutions in the State of New York. 

Recently a Manual on Counseling has been prepared 
for an in-service training course for the training of 
personnef who are recruited to function as counselor. It 
covers the following topics: 


(1) The Nature and Need of Counseling 
(2) Administration and Organization 

(3) Typical Problems Encountered 

(4) Factors in the Institutional Environment 
(5) Techniques of Counseling 


Evaluation of the Counseling Service 


It is difficult to assemble an adequate over-all 
statistical picture of the value of the counseling service. 
Needless to say, that most of the counselees made a 
satisfactory adjustment to institutional living, but we are 
more concerned with the type of community adjustment 
that participants in the counseling program made upon 
release. 


From the inception of the counseling service in]950 


‘ until 1954 a total of four hundred seven (407) men were 


assigned to counselors, Of this group fifty-four (54) men 
were transferred to other institutions: fifty-eight (58) 
men are still at Elmira Reformatory and two hundred 
ninety-five (295) men were released from the institution 
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on parole or by maximum expiration. A study of the 295 New Crimes Committed 
j released showed that two hundred fifty-three (253) were While on Parole 3pet. Opet. 
released on parole. comprising approximately 8% of all 


6pet. Spet. 0 


Maximum Expira- aa 
releases on parole. and forty-two (42) were released tien pet. 13pet. 17pet. Lpet. 2pet* 
under maximum expiration which comprises approx- 
imately 16% of all releases under maximum expiration New ( rimes Committed re: 
during this period. Analysis of the parole outcome of the — After Maximum Expir- “as 

iwo-hundred fifty-three men who were released on parole ation 2pet.  Ipet.  Gpet. 0 0 
from 1950-1954 indicated that 57‘. completed their sen- It appears from the above data that the contiued > 
tence while on parole. 36% are still on parole. 18° increase in the numbers showing a satisfactory adjustive a 
violated parole. 7% committed new crimes while on behavior to community living that the counselors may & 
. parole and two percent (2% ) of those released by maxi- he functioning more effectively as a result of improved . 
1 mum expiration committed new crimes. Breaking down techniques and procedures which may have been gained Ss 
these figures on the basis of years we find the following from experience. Secondly, individual counseling seems ¥ j 
results: to have positive effect on the inmate and should be 
‘ included as an integral part of the correctional treat- We, 
: 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 nient program. Methods should be explored to determine 
. — : ways to offer this service to more inmates. It also 
Fipet. © appears from this data that more can be accomplished 
: Still on Parole (pet. 1Spet. 55pet. GOpet. S8pet. on an individual basis, and that the personal interview 
Violated Parole 28pct. 2Upet. pet. Spet. S8pet. does have a thera- 
: peutic affect upon the inmate. 
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Third Annual Midwest Correctional Institution Workshop 


Robert G. Caldwell 
Professor of Criminology 
State University of Iowa 


On May 16, 17, and 18, 1956, the Third Annual 
Midwest. Correctional Intsitution Workshop, sponsored 
by the lowa Board of Control of State Institutions, and 
presented by the Engineering Extension Service of lowa 
State College, was held in the Memorial Union of lowa 
State College at Ames, lowa. The theme of this workshop. 
to which the representatives of correctional systems in 
twelve midwestern and western states were invited was: 
“Academic, Social and Vocational Training”. A_ brief 
summary of the salient points stressed during this work- 
shop is presented here in order to indicate the nature and 
scope of the discussions and to stimalate interest in 
similar future workshops.. 

The Meaning of a Workshop 


A workshop is a place where skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen, with a variety of training, experience. and 
points of view; come together to exchange their ideas, 
pool their knowledge, organize their thoughts. improve 
their product, and plan their future programs. Thus, it 
is a place where men work, not just talk, where breadth 
of view tempers and balances specialization, where an 
appreciation of merit and an understanding of the com- 
plexity of problems caution against boastful pronounce- 
ments and visionary projects, and where open minds strive 
toward a common goal. 


Classification and Guidance | 


In the planning and operation of any correctional’ 


program, classification is basic and indispensable, Class- 
ification is not, as its name seems to suggest, the mere 
placing of inmates in various categories. Nor is it, in 
itself, training and treatment. although it does make 
possible their effective operation. It is rather a method by 
which diagnosis, the formulation of a program of treat- 
ment and training, and the execution of the program are 
coordinated in the individual case. More specifically it 
may be said that the purposes of classification are 
accomplished: (1) by studying the individual inmate 
and analyzing his problems through the use of every 
available technique and proceéure: (2) by formulating 
in a staff conference a program of custodial care, treat- 
ment, and training that is best suited to the inmate’s 
particular needs, abilities. and potentialities; (3) by 
assuring that this program is put into operation; (4) by 
providing guidance for the inmate through interviews and 
counseling: (5) by observing the progress of the inmate. 
and modifying or changing his program from time to 
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time when it is necessary: and (6) by making recom- 
mendations with respect to the inmate’s readiness for 
parole at the appropriate time. Thus classification is a 
coordinated process which makes possible the continuous 
guidance and adjustment of the inmate from his com. 
mittment to his discharge either from the institution or 
from parole. 

However. the successful operation of classification is 
dependent upon the enthusiastic support and active lead- 
ship of the warden cr superintendent and his harmon- 
ious relations with members of the classification com- 
mittee. They must recognize him as the responsible head 
of the institution. but turn, should fully 
understand the objectives of classification and appreciate 
what it can do to make his institution a constructive 
influence in the rehabilitation of inmates. 


he. in 


In the operation of classification, the inmate should 
have an opportunity to share in the planning that is done 
for him. After his program has been tentatively form- 
ulated, he may be given an opportunity to discuss it 
with the committee, and later during its application he 
should have the right to appeal to the committee if, in 
his opinion, it is not accomplishing the purposes for 
which it was designed. Futhermore, classification should 
not end with diagnosis and program planning at the in- 
mate’s admission. If a program of individualized 
correction is to be effective, study of the inmate must be 


‘a continuous process, and in the light of the progress 


reports submitted to the committee. the inmate must be 
reclassified periodically and his program changed to 
eliminate its original inadequacies and to keep it con- 
sistent with the inmate’s changing needs. 


Numerous advantages flow from the successful 
operation of classification. It makes possible the proper 
segregation of different types of offenders, insures more 
adequate custodial supervision and control, improves 
discipline, increases the productivity of inmates, raises 
the morale and improves the attitudes of both staff and 
inmates, facilitates training and treatment, reduces 
recidivism, and provides a reliable guide for long-range 
planning of program and building requirements. 

The introduction of classification into correctional 
institutions has increased the possibility of conflict 
between the custodial and professional staffs. However. 
definite steps can be taken to counteract this possibility. 
Fach staff must come to understand and appreciate the 
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cbjectives and techniques of the other. Each must 
recognize that the other is making important contri- 
butions to the successful operation of the institution. 
Meetings and conferences should be held for the dis- 
cussion of the problems common to both staffs and the 
exploration of ways and means of reducing friction. 
Grievances between the two should be thoroughly aired 
and handled with frankness and a respect for the views 
and interests of all concerned. 


Setting up a Vocational Education Program 


The setting up of a vocational education program 
in a correctional institution raises a number of important 
questions. What kind of courses should be offered? What 
methods of teaching should be used? What facilities and 
should be employed? How should vocational education be 
related to. and coordinated with. academic and social 
training? What philosophy should underlie and vitalize 
the vocational education program? These and other 
similar questions must be frankly faced and thoroughly 
examined. 


During last year’s workshop. it was emphasized that 


- prison education is no panacea. “And vet”. as the report 


of that workshop pointed out, “education is needed in 
correctional institutions if it is needed anywhere. Surveys 
indicate that 10 to 30 per cent of our prisoners have less 
than a fifth-grade education. and that about three-fifths 
of then, are unskilled or semi-skilled. Many have coarse 
tastes, crude manners, and deep feeling of frustration 
and insecurity. Moreover. the majority are young, and 
almost all are returned to society. Here. then. is a great 
challenge for the educator--one that he cannot disregard. 
a prescribed set of courses. or a pattern of instructional 
nethods. In a larger sence, education may be defined as 
experiences, usually controlled, that improve the ability of 
the individual to adjust to group living. It thus involves 
the development of skills, the increase of knowledge. the 
deepening of understanding. the modification of attitudes. 
the creation of good work habits. and the growth of 
appreciation. Indeed. in the field of penology. anything 
that happens to a person while he is in a correctional 
institution may be thought of as education. This is a 
sobering thought when we realize the kind of conditions 
and influences that exist in many institutions. It is this 
very fact which helps to explain the frequent failure of 
correctional education to exert a rehabilitative influence 
in the lives of prisoners.” 


It is in the light of this broader conception of cor- 
rectional education that a vocational education program 
for a correctional institution must be formulated and 
endowed with the following essential characteristics: 


(1) The primary purpose should be to promote 
the rehabilitation of the inmate. Obviously, wherever 
possible. vocational education should help an inmate to 
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earn a living after release in the work for which he is, 
filted and in which he is interested, but this should be 
coordinated with, and contribute to, his program of 
rehabilitation. In all cases where it is feasible to do so, 
uriangements should be mada with labor unions so that 
the inmate’s training will be accepted as part or all of his 
apprenticeship in the trade of his choice. 

(2) Like all other prison programs, it should be an 
integral part of the institution’s over-all program and 
coordinated with this program. Vocational education 
should be closly geared to the general educational pro- 
gram, and care should be exercised to effect the necessary 
correlation of technical courses and related academic 
subjects. 


(3) Its curriculum should be broad. varied, and 


designed to meet all needs. It should make full utilization 


of the maintenance work, farm work, and industrial 
activities of the institution, but should not be limited to 
these or to the traditional skilled mechanical trades. 
Vocational education should also be given in newer 
occupations which offer good placement opportunities. 

(4) It should be planned in accordance with the 
capacities. interests. and need of the institutional pop- 
ulation. 

(5) Assignment to vocational education should be 
by action of the classification committee. on which the 
educational department should be represented. 


(6) Instruction of the prisoner should be individu- 
alized. The vocational education of each prisoner should 
be based on a study of his needs, interests, and capacity 
and should be adjusted to the changes that take place 
in his personality. 

(7) The program should be under the supervision 
of a trained director, assisted by an adequate number of 
well-qualified teachers. If inmate teachers are used, they 
should be chosen with great care and kept under direct 
supervision. 

(8) Buildings, equipment, and facilities should be 
adequate, and should meet standard requirements. 

(9) It should be supported by adequate funds which 
are regularly included in the institutional budget. 
Problems of Vocational Education 


Prison officials face difficult problems in the 
administration of a vocational education program. Some 
of the most important of these are the following: 

(1) Assignment oj Prisoners to Vocational Education. 
Decisions that are made in the assignment of prisoners 
to vocational education are crucial for they vitally affect 
both the welfare and rehabilitation of prisoners and the 
security and efficiency of institutions. And yet. in most 
American prisons these decisions are still being made by 
wardens and deputy wardens on the basis of the meager 
information obtained from brief interviews with inmates. 
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Progressive prison officials. however, believe that 
vocational education assignments should be based on the 
recommendations of the classification committee with 
respect tor the abilities, skills, potentialities. interests. and 
custodial needs of the prisoner. 


(2) Correlation of Employment and Vocational Edu- 
cation. The vocational education and employment pro- 
grams must be skillfully correlated if the emphasis in the 
operation of a correctional system is to be placed where 
it belongs, that is, on the rehabilitation of the prisoner. 
Those who are in need of full-time vocational training 
or of a combination of theoretical and practical training 
on the job should be assigned to employment with the 
greatest care and in the light of the recommendations of 
the classification committee. 


(3) Incentives for Prisoners. Prisoners will not work 
and study with maximum drive and efficiency without 
a wage or some other: incentive like extra “good time” 
or a combination of these. A vocational education 
program, therefore, cannot fully achieve its objectives 
without such incentives. 


(4) Compensation for Industrial Accidents and 
Disease. It is illogical for a state to force private indus- 
tries to maintain safe and sanitary working conditions 
and at the same time fail to provide for similar conditions 
in its own agencies and institutions. All public institutions 
including prisons, should be required to meet the same 
standards that govern private establishments. and when 
prisoners are injured or contract industrial diseases. 
they should be compensated just as free workers are in 
private industry. 


(5) Personnel Training. The personnel required to 
administer the vocational education of prisoners should 
be carefully selected. They must be able not only to solve 
the technical problems of their work but also to deal 


effectively with the supervision and rehabilitation of 
prisoners. Inservice training courses are highly desirable, 
and their primary purpose should be to train personnel in 
the general techniques of handling inmates. instructing 
and leading them, dealing with their grievances, and 
improving the procedures that are most effective under 
prison conditions. 

(6) Competition with Free Labor and Private 
Industry. Competition with free labor and private indus- 
try has attracted more attention and provoked more 
criticism than any other aspect of the prison labor 
problem. In the examination of this problem it must be 
admitted at the very beginning that the only way to 
eliminate all competition is to eliminate all prison labor. 
And yet, this would not be tolerated by public opinion. 
The solution of this problem depends upon a more in- 
telligent understanding of the situation by the public. 
All must see the problem as a public one and not as one 
of any particular person or group, for every taxpayer 
is greatly affected by the way it is handled. 

Today these and other problems of correctional 
administration are being aggravated by the changing needs 
of a rapidly increasing population and the serious im- 
plications of automation in modern industry. Their solu- 
tion will tax the ingenuity of American penologists and 
require the introduction of innovations on all levels of 
prison work. Correctional workers must become acutel) 
aware of the need of these innovations, interest them- 
selves in their possibilities, and eagerly adopt them when 
it appears that they can increase the efficiency of correc- 
tional institutions. Obviously, there is no magic formula 
for the elimination of the problems of correctional ad- 
ministration, but experience has clearly demonstrated 
that teamwork by volunteer and professional workers. 
when given adequate public support. can do much to 
keep such problems under control. 


Personal Items 


James R. Beasley, formerly Director of Education. 
Indiana Reformatory, has been appointed as Assistant 
Superintendent for Treatment, at this institution. 

M. J. Clarke, formerly Director of Education for 
the State Welfare Department in Kentucky, has been 
appointed -as Director of the Division of Children’s 
Institutions for the Department. Institutional Education 
has been placed in the Division of Children’s Institutions 
and will continue under his supervision. 

J. A. Mayden, formerly Supervisor of Education at 
the Federal Reformatory at Terre Haute, has been ap- 
pointed as Deputy Warden for Treatment. at this 
Institution. 
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